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An attempt is made to define and measure pupil 
control ••behavior**' In order to measure pupil control behavio* , an 
instrument called the Pupil Control Behavior (PCB) Form was dtiveloped 
and tested* The 31 custodial and 34 humanistic items wc^re randomized, 
and the Initial version of the PCB Form was administered in 20 
schools in Illinois (13 secondary and 7 elementary)* A total of 2,815 
usable PCB Forma were collected, representing student descriptions of 
129 of the 130 teachers who participated in the Investigation* The 
mean class size for the sample was 21 students. A one-way analysis of 
variance was applied to each of the questionnaire items* All of the 
items survived the analysis of variance test; the final PCB Form 
retained 20 of the original 65 items, 12 being positive to the 
humanistic end of the control continuum and 8 characterising the 
custodial extreme* The theoretical range of the scale Is from 20 to 
100; the higher the score, the more custodial the behavior* A one-way 
analysis of variance indicated that the scale differentiates among 
subjects while clustering within subjects* A reliability analysis of 
the form yielded a coefficient of .92 as estimated by Cronbach's 
alpha. To test the general hy^thesis that there would be a positive 
relationship between custodialiam in educators' pupil control 
ideology and custodialism in their pupil control behavior, data were 
drawn from 43 schools (14 elementary, 16 junior highs, and 13 high 
schools) * Students described the pupil control behavior of their 
teacher, counselor, and principal | teachers, counselors, and 
principals completed the Pupil Control Ideology Form and a peraoi.al 
data sheet. The general hypothesis was supported* (DB) 
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TOWARD DKFINITION AND MEASUREMENT OF 
PUPIL CONTROL BEHAVIOR 

When schools are analysed fi^om the perapectivii of organization ^eorys It 

can be shown tliat Uiey e^diibit the characteristics of a general organizational type. 

Unlike production organizations which deal witii manimate objects , the personnel in 
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''people-changing" organizations work with humans as raw material* The deaired 
end product is an altered person. Moreover, the organization-client relationship is 
not voluntary in those people-changing organizations that pursue the most Uiorough- 
going alteration in individuals* Public schools fdl Into the same category of organi-- 
zatlons as prisons and public mental hospitals in tliat clients have no choice regard- 
ing organizational membership; and^ simUarly, the organization is not free to 
3 

select its clients* 

In such organizations, the motivation, commitments and hence j the tract- 
ability of unselected clients ciinnot be readUy assumed* Dlscussli^ schools, mental 
hoBpltals, and prlson'-type organizations i ^reet and his colleagues have maintained 

that " i * * with few exceptions • , , theie orronizatiQns are performing functions 
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crucial to the maintenance of soclaJ controL " The pervasiveness of client control 

as an element In the culture of i^risons and public mental hospitals is well docu- 
5 

mented. Although educational organizations place less emphasis on coercive con= 

trols than prisons and public mental hospitals, several studies provide evldenct of 

g 

the prominence of pupil control in school organizations* 
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Willie It has been argiud Uuit pupil control is a salient conct rn in uducational 
organi stations. It is recog-ni?,cd that schools and individuals vary in their orientations 
toward pupil control, and in the form and extent to which these orientations are mani- 
fested in controlling behavior. Efforts to systematically explain and understand client 

control in prisons and public mental hospittds Iiave produced some useful conceptual 
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frameworks. One of them examined client control orientations on a custodial^ 
humanistic continuum. 

Briefly, custodialism stresses a highly controlled setting concerned primarily 
with the maintenance of order* Clients are viewed as irresponsible, untrustworthy 
persons I lacking in respect and obedience and needing slrlctneaSs firmness and pun- 
ishment* In contrast, humanism emphasizes a democratic atmosphere In which indi- 
viduals are Uiought capable of self-discipline. Behavior is viewed in psychological 
and sociological terms rather Uian in moralistic terms , md clients are perceived as 
reasonable, trustworthy persons needing sympathetic understanding and permissive 
regulation. 

This typology provides a way of thinking about client control in people-changing 

organizations; and it can be employed in terms of ideology or in terms of behavior. 

That is, we can speak of an Individual whose ideology concerning client control Is 

relatively custodial or humanistic ^ and we can sp^ak of an indl\ddual whose controlling 

behavior Is relatively custodial or humanistic. 

The custodiri-humanistic control typology has been employed to exmine edu« 
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cator ideolo^ concerning pupil control in school orgamEations , and numerous 
investigations utilizing this control eoncepfaiallzatlon and its operational measure have 
been conducted* However, Uie study of educators' control Id eology rather than their 
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contrul bduwioi* has furnishccl only a piirlial portrait* Obviously, kluolDgy may or 

may not bo rGriectod in behavior. 

Wliile it seems reasonable to expect a correspondence 
between ideology and performance in a free situation, 
such a correspondence in the setting of a formal organi- 
zation cannot be assumed* The nature of hierarchical 
relationships I rules , sanctions , and demands from 
various groups both within and outside of the organiza- 
tion clearly function as intervening variables, - 

The present investigation builds upon and is eomp^ion to the extensive earl- 
ier work on pupU control Ideology in educational organizations* Specifically , it 
represents an attempt to define and measure pupU control behavior using the same 
theoretical framework thai guided the earlier inquiries. 

METHOD 

One of the early decisions that had to be made in our attempt to define and 

measure pupil control behavior '^entered on the meOiod of measurement to be used. 

We were^ of course ^ aware of a nimiber of alternative techniques for raeasuring behav 

lor, but it was decided that a description questionnaire was the most feasible and 

appropriate for this initial attempt to map the domain of pupil control behavior* This 

decision was prompted in no small part by the success previous investigators have 

experienced using tiie description questionnaire technique to describe social be- 
ll 

havior. Wc were not unaware of the criticisms of tliis technique, especially those 
that have called into question respondents perceptions as a measure of **true'- bthav- 
ior. However J we adopted the symbolic Interactionist viewpoint taken by a number 
of previous developers and users of description questiomiairesi i* e, , that tiie tjoh* 
nique is justified " * • . more beQause of than in spite of the susceptibility of these 
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duscriptive statements to prujccUvu distortlori , • . " The metaphysical problem is 
avoided by assuming that how an individuuJ really behaves is less important than the 
way he is pei^celved to behave, since it is perceptions of social behavior that deter- 



mine tlie perceivers* own actions. 

In order to moasure pupil control behavior, an Instrimient called the Pupil 
Control Behavior Form (hereafter the PCB Form) wa^ developal and tested. Con-- 
struction of the Instrument was begun by building an *4tem pool" of statements describe 
ing specific pupil control behaviors, The theoretical definitions of the prototypic 
extremes developed in the earlier study of pupil control Ideology served as a basis for 
the generation of these behavioral statements. Briefly, a eustodial pupil control 
ideolo^ stresses the maintenance of order, distrust of students, and a punitive, moral 
istlc approach to pupU control. A humanistic Ideolo^ emphasizes an accepting^ trust- 
ful view of pupils and optimism concerning their abUlty to be self=disciplinlng and 

^^ 

responsible* 

In addition to the scale items written by tlie Investigators, members of the 
first autiior^s gTaduate classos in research methods contributed statements as an ^ 
exercise in Item construction. An effort was made to divide the items evenly between 
the custodial and humanistic conceptions of pupil control behavior. 

The following criteria were employed in constructing items r 



1, Items should be behavioral; Uiey should deseribe 
affects motives or general traits tiie terms believes , 
views, feels, and the like, are proscribed, 

2, Items should be stated in sunple lan^age which wlU 
be meanlngfiil to respondents, 

3, Items should be short and describe specific behavior 
one idea, not two. 
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4* Items should bu on a low luvul of abstraction o.g, , 
'■yells at students"; not "dislikes students"* 

5, Items should not be such that school policy makes a 
difference, e,g, , corporal punishment* 

6, Items should not be so specific as to apply only to 
teachers; they should be general enough to apply to 
teachers, counselors, prlncip^s, and other public 
school educators, 

7, Items should be written in the present tense. 

8, Items should not contain adverbs referring to the 
frequency with which the behavior occurs --^ e. g. ^ 
often, never J sometimes, etc. 

9* Items should not be emotionally or evaluatively 
toned except as that tone is an inseparable part of 
the behavior it describes, 

A total of 150 scale iteme was produced by all sources using tiie above cri- 
teria. The items were then sereened for ambiguity, wording, content overlap, and 
the extent to which they tapped the universe of behaviors BUggested by the control 
conceptualization. After the statements had been modifi^ several times and a large 
number of them deleted, a prelmiinary form of the PCB measure was constructed 
consisting of the 65 items tiiat survived the selection procedure. Examples of scale 
items included^ MY TEACHER , , . "Threatens to punish students" (C), "Gets 

angry at students" (C), **Listens to students' ideas" (H), and "Treats students as 
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if they are as good as adults in school" (H). 

A question that arose early in our discussion of methodological considera= 
tions concerned tlie problem of who would respond to the PCB Form. We were aware 
from previous work that individuals- pupil control behavior can vary depei^ing on 
the audience and location within the schooL ^en role pei'formance is visible, such 



i\H in IiiiUh, nHHumbiius or tliu t^nl'uturlu, it hcuiuk rcnHoniiblc to prodict thnt cuiurol- 

liiig bulmvior will be fairly consistent with botli normative and formal expectations for 
17 

pupU control. This is likely to be so even toough these expectations may be at odds 

with individual Ideoloa^, However, schools as organiEations are characterlEed by 

structural looseness which tends to broaden the limits of individual discretion and 

performance. Teachers, for example, perform in tiie relative isolation of the 
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classroom out of sight of colleagues and superiors. This role performance invisi- 
bility tends to accommodate a closer fit between ideology and behavior. 

Teachers comprise the largest segment of the professional Staff in schools 
and it is this role that is directly responsible for the control of pupils. Further, a 
major segment of teachers* role performance Is seen only by students. These con- 
siderations , coupled with tlie fact tliat students are the objects of control behavior, 
led us to Select pupils as the respondents to ttie PCB Form. 

The 31 custpdlal and 34 humanistic items were randomized and the Initial ver- 
sion of tiie PCB Form was administered in twenty schools in Illinois (thirteen secon- 
dary schools and seven elementary schools). The selected schools varied widely in 
size and racial mm and they were distributed among urban^ suburban and rural areas. 

Subjects were randomly drawn from each school and asked to participate in the 
study. , The research was described as simply concerned wlfli students' perceptions of 
certain aspects of teacher behavior and virtually all of the teachers selected agreed 
to participate in the study. All data were gatiiered by Uie research team. After 
Introducing the team member to the class, the teacher, by pre-arrangement, left the 
room, Bi the case of secondary teachers, tiie class wMch responded to the PCB 
Form was randomly selected by the research teain member. 
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A total of 2j815 usable PCB rorms were collected representing student de- 
scriptions of 129 of the 130 teachers who participated in the investigation* The mean 
class size for the sample was 21 students* The response alternatives for Uie custo- 
dial items were weighted 5, 4, 3, 2 and 1 for ^'always'' , ' often'' ^ '^sometimes" , 
*-seldom^S and '^never^* respectively. Scoilng was reversed for the items positive 
to the humanistic behavior style. 

Variation In reports of behavior can be attributed to two sources: Firsts 

there ie variation due to *'rO£d'^ differences in the actual behavior of Uiose described. 

Secondly^ there is variation due to limitations on the process of reporting, Including 

lUiters* biases, perceptual ability , and the observability of the behavior to be re^ 

ported* One Index of the utility of a behavior description questionnaire item is the 

power of the item^s responses to differentiate among persons while clustering wltiiin 

persons. Accordingly, as a first check on ttie adequacy of the PCB Fornij a one-way 

analysis of variance was applied to each of the questionnaire Items. The hypothesis 

tested was that the variance associated with differences among subjects would be 

greater than tho variance associated within respondents describing the same subject. 

The analyses of variance comparing the two variance estimates I'evealed slg-- 

nlficantly less variation among respondents describing tiie same teacher than among 

descriptions of different teachers for each of tiie 65 PCB Form Items, AH F ratios 
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were statistically signifloant well beyond the . 001 level of confidence* This analy- 
sis tended to add support to the objectivity of the PCB Form items and justified, flir- 
ther use of teacher mean scores as a measure of pupil control behavior. M order to 
determine the discriminating power of the Items and construct an Internally eonsis^ 
tent final form of the mstrumont, the following iterative procedure was employed. 
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The score assigned to each subject on an item was the average for the sovt-ral raters. 
The total score for each subject was tiie sum of item scores. Item-scale correlations 
were computed for each of the 65 scale items and those items with the highest coeffi- 
cients were grouped to form a new scale. Using the new total score, item-total coef- 
ficients were again calculated. Added to the new scale were those items that increased 
in item-total correlation, while tliose items that decreased were dropped. This pro- 
cedure was continual through six itorations until the results appeared to stabilize, that 

21 ■ 
is, until the item-scale correlations changed very little. Item-scale correlations 

for the 65 items ranged from . 16 to . 90. 

Since all of the items had survived tlie analysis of variance test, tlie selection 
of items for the final PCB Form was based on- (1) the breadth of coverage of con- 
trol behavior as suggested by tlie control typology, (2) item-scale correlations, 
(3) the relative balance between custodial and humanistic items, and (4) the number 
of items necessary to maintain satisfactory scale reliability, since reliability is in 
part a ftinction of scale length. 

As a result of toe preceding analyses, 20 of the original 65 items were retained 
in the final PCB Form. Twelve of the items are positive to the humanistic end of the 
oontrol continuum, while the remaining eight items characterize ttie custodial extreme, 
Item-scale r's for this form range from ,68 to ,93, with an average of . 81 for the 
twenty items. The theoretical range of the scale is from 20 to 100 1 tiie higher the 
score the more custodial the behavior. 

To determine if the flnal scale differentiated among subjects while remaining 
relatively homogeneouB within subjects, a one-way analysis of variance was applied 
to tlie scale. The F ratio was significant beyond tiie ,001 level indicating that the 
scale does differentiate among subjects while clustering within subjects . Finally , a 
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reliability analysis of the PCB Form yielded a coefficieiit of , 92 as estimated by 
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Croiibach-s alpha, 

On tlio basis of the items compiuslnR the PCB measure ^ we have attempted to 
charactGrizo prototyplc custodial and humanistic pupil conti'ol behavior syndromos: 
Custodial educators strive to maintain a high degTee of order among pupils. These 
educators are Impersonal and aloof in their relationships witli students and are strin-' 
gent and unyielding in dealing with them. Threats and punitive sanations are used as 
meanB of control. Custodial educators manifest suspicion and distrust of pupils » 
often addressing them in an unpleasant or angry manner. These educators react per- 
sonally and judgiiientally toward students who misbehave. 

Humanistic educators strive to establish a basis of mutual respect and friend^ 
ship in their relationships with pupils. They are patient^ congenial and easily ap^ 
proached by students. These educators are responsive to student suBgestions and 
ideas and encourage pupil self-discipline and mdependenee. They are flexible and 
tolerant in dealing with students and react toward misbehavior on the basis of efforts . 
to understWd it. 

'"-'N^^^^^^^^tfstodialism and humanism provide a pupil control typology which repreBent 
ideal type polar extremes of a pupil control continuum. The results reported pro- 
vide evidence that tlie concepts can be used in thinlcing about educator styles of con- 
trol behavior as well as ideology concerning pupil control. The PCB Form appeare 
adequate on technical grounds to operationalize ttie control typology in terms of 
behaviori and to serve the purposes of hypothesis - testing inquiry. 
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mEOLOGY Am BEHAVIOR: 
THE TEST OF AN ilYPOTHESIS 

As discussed earlier in this papery we wure coiicernecl not only witli what 
school personnel think and feel, but perhaps what is more important: what they do. 
Moreover s wc were iiiterested in the relationship between ideology and behavior. The 
present study addresses tliis problem and also attenipti to set forth a rationale for the 
hypothesis tliat custodiallsm in pupil control ideology will bo positively related to cus- 
todialism in pupil control behavior. 

AlUiough one function of ideology is that of providing an Internal guide to action, 
perfect congruence between ideology and parformance cannot be expected. There are 
at least two factors which inhibit behavior consistent with ideological convictions* 

As previously indicated, sitaational variables including tfie nature of schools 
as social organizations and related elements such as norms, role ^pectations, rules, 
sanctions j and deniands from various Internal and external groups flinctlon to con^ 
strain and modify Uie behavioral eKpression of Ideology, Intrapersonal characterise 

tics also serve in various ways to induce variations in the manner in which Individuals 
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behave. In this connection^ Gilbert and Levinson have maintained that tiie fune^ 
tional significance of an Ideolo^ is not tiie same for different Individuals, An ideology 
held out of superficial conformity to group opinion will not impel action In the same 
manner as would that ideology subscribed to in a more intense aiid ego-involved fagh^ 
ion* performance coi^ruent with belief may also be thwarted by conflicting needs 
within indlvlduala. Such personality conflicts may result in Internally contradic- 
tory or ambiguous ideological orientation not likely to, provide the basis for a consis- 
tent course of action. 
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Although the behavioral expression ot ideological views may be muted or dig* 
torted, it seems reasonable to expect that Ideolos^ re^rding pupU control wHl, to a 
degree, be reflected in pupil control behavior* Hence « the general hypothesis exam- 
ined here predicted tiiat there would be a positive relationship between eustodialism 
in educators ■ pupU control ideoloio^ and eustodialism In their pupil control behavior. 
Sub-hypotheses speeified tlie general hypotliesis to three sepwate organisational posi- 
tions within schools s those of teacher^ counselor, and principal, 

METHOD 

To test the hypotheses , data were drawn from 43 schools In nilnois (14 ele- 
mentary schools, 16 Junior high schools J and 13 high schools)* The sehools were 
distributed among urbim* suburbant md rural areasi and they varied widely In $128^ 
community wealUi, racial mis, and degree of industri^iEatlOQi As in the previous 
instrument development study, teachers p counselors, and prlncip^s were selected 
from each school and asked to participate in the study« 

The PCB Form was admlnlitered by a member of the research tQum to etu* 
dents of tiie teachers seleated in each school* The students were asked to describe 
the pupU control behavior of their teacher, their ccwnselor, and their principal* In 
addition the teachGrs , counselors , and principals being described were askid to oom» 
plete the Pupil Control Ideology (PCI) Form and a personal data iheat which was 
attnched to too PCI Form, The rospondonts wore pro\rtdad with an envolope whloh 
they us^ to send their mnteriiUs to Uie ruseareh offleo, tho anoaymity of tlio 

respondents was protoetecl, Uio foms svore c^od so timt they could bo matohod with 
^ the RpprapriflU* PCB Form dntiit 

VERjc .:V'.' \ . . ... .:. . 
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Thu PCI Form, atwynty- itum Ukert* typo sealo wag designed to inoasuro 
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pupil control idyoloar on the custodial- humanistic continuum. Split-half reliabUity 
estimates for the inBtrument rang^ from ,91 (N^65) to *95 (N-I70)i the conatruct 
validity wag supported by the known groups method. Scoring of the iMti^ment is such 
that the higher the score * the more custodial the ideol^y of the respondent. Examples 
of scale items include; ''A few pupils are JubI y wng hoodlume and should be treated 
iiccorditigly'S **It \B often neeessai'y to romind pupils that tholr status in school dif- 
lers from that of teachers*', and *'PupilB can bo trusted to work together without 
supervision" (scoring reverHCd)* 

PCB Form dcseriptions were secured for 307 educators, mcluding 298 teachers 
56 counselors , and 43 prinaipals* However, following a remindor letter » oiUy 377 
(95 per cent) returned usable PCI Forms, The usable returns by position were as fol* 
lows: teacheri - 288 (97 per cent), counselors - 54 (96 per cent), and principals - 38 
(81 per cent), 

RESULTS 

To test the hypotheses * correlation coefficients were calculated for the relu'- 
lionship between pupil contral ideolo^ and pupil control behnviori Relevant data are 
presented in Table L 

The general hypothesis was supported, Educators' pupil control ideolo^ waa 
found to be positively rDlnted to their pupil control behavior. The data In Table I 
show alio that tlits relntiunship was confirmed for the positions of teaohor, aounselori 
and principal as predicted by the sub-hypotheses, 
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TABLE I 

SUMMARY DATA FOR THE RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN PUPIL CONTROL IDEOLOGY 
AND PUPIL CONTROL BEHAVIOR 



Position N r P 

All Eciucators 377 .37 ,01 

Teachers 298 ,29 .01 

Counselors 54 .29 ,05 

Principals 35 *41 ,01 



Although there is some variation in the magnitude of the eorrelations between 
pupil eontrol ideology and pupil eontrol behavior for the various positiona, these dif- 
ferences are not statistically significant, A test for tiie sipiificanee of the differ- 
enoe between two r^a ^ was applied to compare ihm largest (,41, prineipals) and the 
smallest (^20, leaehers) correlations between ideology and behavior, (While the 
correlation for couiiaelora aim « 20 1 UiQ propertlei of Uie test are iueh that the 
greater tenehors N would result in a Inrger erltieal ratio than that yielded if tixQ r's 
of QOunaQlorB and principnl« )nul been compared). The resulting vuluo of .003 faUed 
to reach the .05 level of algnificanee, Therefore, it seems roasonable to coneludo 
that, for the present sample i there are no signifiaant differences among the organi- 
sational positions in the strength of the relationship between pupil control ideology 
and pupil eontrol behavior, 

DISCtJSBION 

To this liolnt, tlu> dovelopmont of an Infltrument to aorvo as an oporutlonai 
doflnltion for eriuealors' pupil eontrol buhavlor has boon dcaorlbcd, Thla measuro 



ERLC 
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GOmpkmicntM the pupil control idoology form* Both devices svcrc used In o>camino Ihu 
hypotht^^Is that pupil control idoology and \m\)ll control behavior would bu positively 
related, a prediction supported when tested in geparute stunples of teacherij counsel- 
ors ^ and prliicijjals and for the combined group of educators^ 

While the association of Ideology ai^ behavior is significant » the variance 
accounted for is limited* Thusi pupil control idcoloo? and pupU control behavior are 
related but, as eKpeotedi quite taiperfectlyi Achially» the design employed in this 
exploratory effort is too simple to probe adequately the relatively complex ideology- 
behavior interface. Our first concern was with the conatruction of the PCB Form. 
In due course, a variety of social and psychological attributes that may bear upon or 
be eonsequunees of the I'CI-PCB relation can bo examined^ 

For example j power and standing in the social setting seem likely to be asso- 
ciated with ideology-behavior congruence, as do perionality factors that suggest 
autonomy and Independence, Job satisfaction, reduced tension levels and perhaps 
effectiveness in role performance appear to be plauiible outcomes of an ideology- 
behavior concord. 

Other empirical possibilities are legion, They range from relatively straight- 
forward investigations of PCB in tho same mode that has charaetori^ed PCI studlas 
to expanded usages of the PCD Form such as thit represented by preferred or de- 
sired PCB. 

However » while instinimente function as research facilitators, they are mere 
moans, tools for the testbig of idoas. If the PCI ihidies have been reasonably sua** 
eessful in the sense that predlotlons *'woiiced^* in a fair share of instaneeii it is 
beoause tho measure tapped a sAllent feature in the soolal system of the sohool. Our 
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prior UQld study and analyses oi tha charaoter of the .school as a social orgmilzatlon 
strongly suggested such a dlreetiou* 

Nevertheleis , it is appropriate to close on a cautionary note. Having vented 
a numbei* of speculations on pupil control, it should be made explicit Uiat studies on 
the PCB Form itself need to be continued. For example, can we safely refer to 
teacher pupil uontrol behavior or ehould we be careftil to refer only to student per- 
ceptions of tea< her pupil control behavior? Also, work to date using the PCB Form 
with non-teaching positionB such as counselor and principal has been based on small 
samples. Clearly* further investigations are desirable. 
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